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are used to living in," junior Tracy 
Friedeck said. "1 think the variety of 
majors would be good because you can 
get different view points." 

Prerequisites for the course are the 
completion of all Level I requirements 
and 15 hours of Level II requirements, 
including a course from the Natural 
Science area and a course from either 
the social institutions or self and society 
areas. The course may be taken as a 
Level III credit or as an open elective. 

The course fee is $1100, which is 
added to the student's normal tuition 
charge. A prompt visit to financial aid 
could put this class in one’s future 
schedule. Spaces are limited. For more 
information, contact Bob Powell or 
David Wissmann in O’Rielly Hall at ext. 
3643. 



The Iraq Sanctions 



what they were looking for. Both col- 
leges are accredited through the same 
accreditation system. The courses are 
similar, which allows for easy transfer 
of credits between institutions. 

The international schools are set up 
like the universities throughout the 
United States. All classes are taught in 
English. However, the university has a 
commitment that only allows 20 per- 
cent of the students to be from the 
United States. 

“The point of the program is to con- 
tinue your education in an internation- 
al environment,” Sr. Harris said. 

Students are required to have at least 
30 semester hours completed with a 
minimum GPA of 2.5. Students are also 
required to fill out an application, write 
a short essay, and enclose a letter of rec- 
ommendation and transcripts. Students 
will then be assigned a liaison from 
Webster University who will help them 
in finding airline tickets, getting a pass- 
port or visa, finding housing, and help- 
ing with course selection. 



Tuition is paid at Avila, so a student 
will go through the loan process here. 
Room and board is generally higher. 
Students must pay for their own trans- 
portation and spending money. 

A variety of majors are offered. 
Students must meet with their Avila 
advisers to make sure all the courses 
they will be taking abroad meet their 
overall requirements. 

“I didn’t even know Avila had a study 
abroad program, although it is a cool 
idea,” one student said. 

The program is new, and unfamiliar to 
Avila students. The hope is that as the 
program expands they will be able to 
offer more places to travel, including 
some in South America and Africa. 
They are willing to work with students 
who are interested in areas not current- 
ly offered through the program. For 
more information, contact Sr. Harris in 
the Academic Dean’s Office or attend 
future informational sessions. Pack 
your bags; the world awaits you. 



NIKKI BREVIG 

Stajf Writer 

Avila College students now have a new 
opportunity to see the world. Avila has 
joined with Webster University to offer 
a Study Abroad Program. They offer 
programs in Switzerland, The 
Netherlands, England, Austria, China 
and Thailand. Students can go for a 
semester or one year. 

“Avila has a belief we’re a world com- 
munity. We’ve brought international 
students to our campus and we needed 
an opportunity to allow our students 
the same experience,” said Sister Marie 
Joan Harris, vice-president and Dean of 
Academic Affairs. Avila looked at sever- 
al programs that were already in place, 
and found that Webster’s fit well with 



Look out 
world, here 
comes Avila 
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Gas Prices 



Upcoming Events 



College 
credit in 
paradise 



REBECCA REED 

Stajf Writer 



COSTUME PARTY 
There will be a G.A.P. Halloween 
Costume Party on Oct. 28 from 9:00 
p.m. to midnight. The party will be 
held in the snack bar area. Dress up as 
your favorite ghost or goblin. 



HAUNTED HOUSES 

It is haunted house season once again. 
Area houses of terror will be open 
nightly through Oct. 31. For a com- 
plete schedule and a $2.00 discount to 
The Beast visit kcbeast.com. Without 
the discount, tickets typically cost 
$15.00 for a single house and $26.00 
for two houses. 



NOSFERATU 

A showing of the silent film Nosferatu 
scored by the Alloy Orchestra, will 
play at the Englewood Theater on Oct. 
28. The Englewood is located at 10917 
East Winner Road in Independence, 
Mo. Show time is 7:00 p.m. and tickets 
are $7.50 for students and can be 
ordered through the Avila Box Office. 

\ METROPOLIS 
Tnere will be an encore performance of 
Metropolis by the Avila Orchestra on 
Oct. 28 at 2:00 p.m. There is a limited 
supply of free tickets for students 
available for this screening. Please con- 
tact Georgia Mueller in Dallavis Center 
at ext. 3653 to reserve tickets. Limit 
two per student. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY 
On Oct. 22 join Campus Ministry in a 
program called "One Homeless Night." 
Students are invited to spend the night 
outside in the quad in a cardboard box 
to gain a greater understanding of 
what it would be like to be homeless. 
There will also be a clothing drive 
Oct. 16-19. 



Say, “Aloha” to the new Hawaii class 



offered in the spring semester of 2001. 

This class involves a nine-day trip to 
Hawaii during spring break and a few 
arranged classes before and after the 
trip. The theme of the trip is "A History 
of Invasion.” 

The three research areas will be terres- 
trial biology, marine biology and a study 
of cultural and social issues. Bob 
Powell, a professor of biology, and 
David Wissmann, a professor of sociol- 
ogy, will lead instruction. 

However, the Hawaii class is not des- 
ignated for just science majors. The 
instructors are looking for a diversity of 
majors and genders to take on the trip. 

Coconut Island, a 10 minute boat ride 
off the east coast of Oahu, is where stu- 
dents and professors will stay and 
spend a lot of their time. The University 
of Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology is 
positioned on Coconut Island. 

"Most native plants and animals are 
literally unique to that cluster of 
islands," Powell said. 

Some course-related activities include 
fieldwork in the Manoa Valley, coral reef 
fieldwork, trips to the Bishop Museum 
and the Polynesian Cultural Center, 
and guest speakers from local colleges. 
Some free time events include visits to 
Pearl Harbor, the North Shore, other 
tourist sites, and beach time. 

"You get to witness and learn about 
different cultures. Also you're placed in 
a totally different environment than you 
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Auschwitz 

revisited? 

COURTNEY JO CUTLER 

Editor-In-Chief 



Iraq is dying. 

One-hundred fifty children, under the 
age of five, die everyday in Iraq, due to 
the economic sanctions imposed by the 
United States and the United Nation. 
Sanctioned items include medical 
gauze, bandages, baby food, soap, toilet 
paper, surgical gloves, surgical instru- 
ments, oxygen tents, chlorine and other 
water purification equipment, and all 
building materials. 

Dennis Halliday (former chief of 
United Nation’s humanitarian workers 
and former U.N. Assistant Secretary- 
General) resigned, stating that sanc- 
tions “are starving to death 6,000 Iraqi 
infants every month, ignoring the 
human rights of ordinary Iraqis and 
turning a whole generation against the 
West. 

“Sources have confirmed that econom- 
ic sanctions are a blunt and deadly 
instrument, and that the devastation is 
felt by the people, not the leadership. 
Prolonged economic sanctions directly 
and indirectly cause death, malnutri- 
tion, and social destruction in respect to 
the innocent, the children, and others 
who are blameless for the bad decisions 
of the government,” Halliday said. 

According to the Associated Press, 
American political scientists have called 

the economic sanctions the true 
weapons of mass destruction, and say 
that they are more deadly than the 
nqcleat;, chemical and biological 
weapons that the sanctions are aimed at 
eradicating. 

Richard Deats, editor of Fellowship 
(the oldest continuously published 
peace journal in America) said “many 
believe the sanctions are a means to 
punish Hussein, who is an obsession in 
the United States.” 

He went on to say, “Ponder this: Are 
we justified in causing suffering and 
death to millions because Hussein is a 
brutal ruler?” 

“If you are a child, the villain is not 
Saddam Hussein and it is not Bill 
Clinton. If you’re a child with a queasy 
stomach, nausea and weakness, the vil- 
lain is diarrhea that might become 
dysentery, and the villain is a terrible 
sickness you can’t control,” Kathy Kelly 
of Voices in the Wilderness (a campaign 
to end the economic sanctions in Iraq) 
said. 

Voices in the Wilderness helps sponsor 
monthly delegations to travel to Iraq 



Before the war, Iraq had world-class 
hospitals, and health care was free to all 
Iraqis. Now most cannot afford a trip to 
the doctor. 

“Diseases virtually unknown 10 years 
ago (polio, measles, 
malaria) are now ram- 
pant, and there is 
insufficient medicine,” 
from the 



and learn of the suffering and devasta- 
tion first hand. 

They contend that, “most Americans 
would not tolerate this clear violation of 
fundamental human rights if they knew 
about the situation.” 

Mary K. Meyer, 70- 
years-old, originally 
from Chapman, Kan. 
was part of a delegation 
from Voices in the 
Wilderness that made a 
trip to Iraq in April of 
1999. Each member of 
the delegation risked 
12 years in prison and 
$1 million in fines for 
traveling to Iraq in 
deliberate violation of 
U.S. laws. 

“It is very important that a new, moral 
generation arise in this country,” Meyer 
said. “This issue is one for your (col- 
lege-aged) generation. For you young 
people, the sanctions are the issue of 
today. You can address it in ways my 
generation can’t.” 

While in Iraq, Meyer was repeatedly 
asked, “Why do Americans hate us?” 
“Most Americans don’t know of the 
situation, and most Americans don’t 
hate you,” she replied. Meyer says that 
the people of Iraq can easily distinguish 
American people from the American 
government. Why, then, can Americans 
not do. the same for the Iraqi people? 

Meyer spoke of a Quaker she came in 
contact with while in Iraq who said, “I 
always wondered how the Germans 
could stand back and watch the Nazis 
kill the Jews — now I understand.” 

“We are standing back while our gov- 
ernment is doing the same thing,” 
Meyer explained. 



its agricultural, medical, and social 
infrastructure.” 

Furthermore, Iraq’s 250 dinar note 
(once worth over $800 U.S.) is now 
worth only 12 U.S. cents. In order 'to' 
equal one U.S. doliar, it takes ^$59* 
dinar— that is a 6,000 percent deflation!' 

The damage can also be seen 'in 
schools. 

Before the war, education through 
graduate level was free to Iraqis. 

“Prior to the sanctions, 93 percent of 
children in urban areas attended ele- 
mentary school. Presently, less than 75 
percent of children attend school," 
reads the report to the International 
Physicians for’ the" 'P'revcAtfon ,00 of 
Nuclear War. ' f ' M '' :,,olv/ * 

Instead of being in school, child beg- 
gars now attempt to support entire fam- 
ilies. School supplies such as pencils 
and textbooks are sanctioned. Schools 
also lack desks, blackboards, and even 
safe drinking water. 

The United States government claims 
that sanctions are essential in protect- 
ing Iraq’s neighbors, preventing' ffie 
country from recreating an arsenal; and 
stopping the progress of Iraqi weapons 5 
of mass destruction programs. This' is* 
why the original sanctions were 
ordered. 

“Statements by U.S. officials, including I 
Secretary Albright and Na|mngdj 
Security Adviser Berger sugge’s^i^; 



Sanctions 



a report 

International 
Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear 
War and Washington 
Physicians for Social 
Responsibility said. 

A U.N. report stated 
that 40,000 more chil- 
dren and 50,000 more 
adults die each year in hospitals than 
before the sanctions were imposed. 

Medical journals are sanctioned; there- 
fore, Iraq lacks new medical informa- 
tion from the past eight to 10 years. 

Hospital equipment was described as 
being “fit only for a museum," by for- 
mer U.N. humanitarian coordinator, 
Hans von Sponeck. He also reported 
that much of the equipment actually 
jeopardizes the health of the patients 
with X-ray machines leaking radiation 
and incinerators leaving residues of 
toxic medical waste. 

During the Gulf War, the buildings 
that supported life in Iraq were demol- 
ished. 

Living with such damages has created 
a nation of severe poverty and death. 

Sewage treatment plants and water 
sanitation plants were destroyed. 
Hospitals, roads, bridges, and even elec- 
trical systems were ruined. The prob- 
lem lies not in the previous destruction, 
but in the fact that Iraq cannot rebuild 
these necessities. 

An article in USA Today describes 
Iraq: “Adequate food cannot be pro- 
duced because Iraq lacks seed, fertilizer, 
tractors, and the electricity needed for 
irrigation equipment. Cities and towns 
are flooded with untreated waste and 
unsafe water.” 

According to Iraq Under Siege , “water 
and sanitation facilities have collapsed. 
Oxygen plants have fallen apart. Dennis 
Halliday said that Iraq would need at 
least 50 billion U. S. dollars to rebuild 



are starving to 



death 6,000 Iraqi 



infants every 



month, 
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Avila 

students 

protest 

sanctions 



COURTNEY J< 

Editor-In-Chief 



Jill Howard and Scott Ewing protest sanctions 
in Iraq. Photography by: Courtney Jo Cutler 

said. 

“I talked with some people in line and 
they have good reasons (for protest- 
ing),” patron Joan Bronson said. 

An article from CNN.com said that an 
estimated $2.14 billion worth of goods, 
mostly communications and transport 
equipment, destined for Iraq have been 
put on indefinite “hold” by the U.N. 
Sanctions Committee. 

“This situation renders the distribu- 
tion of the humanitarian goods and the 
amelioration (improvement) of the 
overall situation more difficult (in 
Iraq). It places an additional strain on 
the already heavily burned population 
by delaying the arrival and use of many 
key supplies and equipment,” 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan said. 

The goal of the protest was to raise 
public awareness of the effects of the 
sanctions and to show the protesters’ 
displeasure with the government. 

“1 am excited that I can contribute in 
a small way to make people aware of 
what’s going on,” peace studies student 
Mari Lynn Garcia said. 

SYie wants t-o be good role moA*e\ for 

her 13-year-old daughter. “I think we as 
parents have to be the role models and 
that if there is something we believe in, 
we need to stand up and take action,” 
Garcia said. 

“It is more than just a class project for 
me,” Angela Brown said. “I want to help 
do something about it. It’s a sad situa- 
tion (in Iraq) and whatever can be done 
needs to be done.” 



One Iraqi child dies every 10 minutes due 
to U.S./U.N. sanctions. 

Sanctions equal slow death. 

Sanctions are genocide. 

Fifteen students from Avila’s Peace 
Studies class joined the protest against 
the sanctions in Iraq on Oct. 2. 

Students joined Brad Grabs from the 
Shalom House and Brother Louis 
Rodemann of the Holy Family Catholic 
Worker House in a non-violent protest 
at an Independence post office. 

“I was recendy informed that the sanc- 
tions in Iraq are affecting more than just 
the military, and that defenseless chil- 
dren are being harmed,” Scott Ewing, 
an Avila senior, said. 

Each protester carried a box marked 
with the name of sanctioned items in 
Iraq. Once inside the post office, each 
tried to mail his or her package. 

“I attempted to mail a package (toys 
for children) and before I even got to 
the counter I was told to ‘exit left,’” 
Ewing said. 

Due to U.S. government sanctions, 
packages sent to Iraq must weigh less 
than 12 ounces. The packages students 
attempted to mail all weighed more 
than 15 ounces. 

Student protesters explained their 
cause to postal patrons, and allowed 
those with actual business to step in 
front of the line. 

“I didn’t know anything about this. I 
didn’t even know that there are sanc- 
tions in Iraq,” patron Joe Stansbury 



sanctions will remain in place until 
Saddam Hussein is removed, or even 
beyond. This policy clearly undermines 
the original intention of the sanctions, 
around which the international consen- 
sus against Iraq was 
originally based, and 
makes children and 
families of Iraq into vir- 
tual hostages in the 
political deadlock 

between the U.S. and 
the government of 
Iraq," Kansas 

Congressman, Dennis 
Moore said, “Morally, it 
is wrong to hold the 
Iraqi people responsible 
for the actions of a brutal and reckless 
government.” 

Iraq is a country with human beings 
just like America. Unlike the land of the 
free, people who laugh, love, smile, 
hurt, and cry just like Americans do, are 
dying from over 10 years of economic 
sanctions. 

“The International Federation of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
acknowledges that sanctions — which 



are an instrument within the UN 
Charter — are used by governments to 
political ends, a form of unarmed war- 
fare which as former U.S. President 
Woodrow Wilson put it: ‘Provides a 

peaceful, silent but 

deadly remedy.' Let us 
be clear: sanctions can 
kill,” the President of 
International 
Federation of Red 
Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies 
said. 

Dennis Halliday con- 
cluded a congression- 
al briefing by stating 
that it is time for the 
U.S., Congress and the administration 
to find other ways of dealing with Iraq 
that no longer include punishing inno- 
cent people. 

Mairead Maguire, Nobel Peace Prize 
Laureate, said, “When I visited 
Auschwitz, I was horrified. And when I 
visited Iraq, I thought to myself, *What 
will we tell the children in 50 years 
when they ask what we did when the 
people in Iraq were dying?” 



Ara we justified 
in causing suffering 
and death to millions 
because Hussein is 
a brutal ruler? 



“They aren’t made with a lot of money, 
but sometimes they are even better 
than mainstream film." 

Meade and Riley have an abundance 
of resources that will allow the film 
club to operate without funding from 
the school. “ The big picture is that 
there are things right here that we 
already have and can do,” Meade said. 
“We are completely independent of the 
communications department, so it 
won’t cost the school anything.” 

Designed for all majors and those 
outside of Avila, the film club boasts 
an opportunity for members of the 
Avila and Kansas City community to 
become familiar with the abundance of 
non-mainstream films floating around 
in the depths of Tinseltown. “It’s all 
about networking,” Meade said. 

The Independent Film Club will view 
approximately four more films this 
semester, including “Metropolis” and 
“Nosferatu” airing Saturday, Oct. 28 at 
the Engelwood Theater in 
Independence. 

“I hope that the Independent Film 
Club will serve as a model for other 
clubs to encourage a more active stu- 
dent life,” Riley said. 

The Independent Film Club is sure to 
receive two thumbs up from the Avila 
community. 



Shh...the 
movie is 
starting 



TEKIA THOMPSON 

News Editor 

Pretty soon Avila Students will be 
getting to know each other a little bet- 
ter while devouring real buttered pop- 
corn, chocolate-covered peanuts, and a 
large coke. Faculty members Kasey 
Riley and Ben Meade are bringing a 
sense of independence and community 
to the Avila campus in the form of the 
Independent Film Club. 

After a discussion on student reten- 
tion, the idea for the film club came to 
Riley. “I want to view films that are not 
Hollywood. There are so many films 
that never get exposure,” Riley said. 

Riley wants the film club to be a 
chance for students to socalize on a 
non- scholastic level. “I don’t think 
that there are a lot of opportunities for 
students to socialize just for the sake 
of socializing.” 

“1 think that this will help students 
realize what kind of films are out 
there," junior Yeni Monteiroza said. 



Photographs courtesy of Shalom House 
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To center the 
pass, Mike 
Johnson makes a 
sweeping kick 
against St. Mary 
College. 



Photography by: Karen Cuber 




Jared Bryant, Ben Chai, and Kevin Parker battle against St, Mary College. 

Photography by: Karen Gyb^r 
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Terry Flannagan sets the ball up for Susan 
Groves (13) to score. Photography by: Karen Gubcr 



Erin Phillips battles Missouri Baptist in a 2-1 loss. 



Photography by: Karen Gubcr 



Photography by: Karen Gubcr 



Drew Woodruff fights off a defender in a win against Tabor College. 



Photography by: Kristen Reese 



In a 

6-1 win against 
Central Methodist, 
Brooke Hathaway 
works her 
way down the 
sideline. 



Antoniette Spzak digs the ball for the Eagles. 



Photography by: Karen Guber 



Brandi Cason 
escapes the 
block attempt 
to make 
a pass. 
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season 

with wins 

m ■ 

KAREN GUBER C 

, Sporfs Editor 

NEWS crews hoyered around the side- 
lines add fans overflowed the stands. 
They were all eager to watch the Eagles 
run away with their first victory (19-0) 
of the season against Haskell Indian 
Nation’s University. 

“I was impressed with the lack of dis- 
traction among myself and the players,” 
head coach Tim Johnson said about the 
“carnival-like” atmosphere. “I didn’t 
realize how loud it was until I saw it on 
the news.” 

Even what Johnson called the “mean- 
spirited” cartoon (printed in the Kansas 
City Star the morning of game day), 
which now hangs on the wall of his 
office, did not divert any attention away 
from the game. 



to play,” defensive back Bobby Bass 
said. “We went all out and gave 110 
percent. That’s all that mattered.” 

Prior to Haskell, the only competition 
the team had faced was each other in 
inter-squad scrimmages. 

“We didn’t know what our competi- 
tion was going to be like,” .Peterson 
said. “We stepped it up and performed 
well.” 

Despite a 2-1 start, another win against 
Benedictine College and a loss to unde- 
feated Mid-America Nazarene, the team 
is still strongly focused on the founda- 
tion and playing as a unit. 

“We are solidifying the team concept,” 
Johnson said, refusing to name any par- 
ticular student as a “standout” per- 
former. 

“We’re learning slower than most 
teams. Usually you have upperclassmen 
as leaders who drill the younger guys 
until they know what’s going on. We 
don’t have the upperclassmen to guide 
the underclassmen,” offensive coordi- 
nator Scott Frear said. 

The individuals chosen to lead the 



“I thought (the cartoon) was rude,” 2000 team in its first season are cap- 
linebacker Kris Peterson said. “But it tains Bobby Bass, Tim Collar, Kris 

gave the team motivation to do better." Peterson and Jason Yeager, 

t .“-We didn't expect to win, we expected 





While Hirst is not looking to play 
professional soccer, his love for the 
game will not fade after graduation. 

“My goal is to coach in a high 
school,” he said. 

After graduation, he plans to go back 
to the West Coast because he misses 
his family, friends, the mountains, and 
the ocean. 



FUMIKO HARA 



Staff Writer 



Daniel John Hirst (DJ) has energized 
the soccer team at Avila as a captain 
and a defender. His enthusiasm to 
make his team, stronger is catching. 

“1 have to be the best example. 
Younger players look at me, so I have 
to play my best everyday,” Hirst said. 

Hirst loves being captain, but there 
are other reasons that he enjoys soccer 
so much. 

“Hike the team. I like the group of 
guys. There are a lot of skills in the 
team, so that makes it fun,” he said. 

The Avila defenseman began playing 
soccer around age five. Although he 
also experimented with baseball, bas- 
ketball, and football, soccer became his 
favorite sport. 

Hirst continued playing 



soccer 

through junior college in Mount 
Vernon, Wash., where his coach 
encouraged him to play at his next col- 
lege. 



Photography by Denise Bradshaw 



In their first effort on the field, the team shuts out Haskell 19-0. Photography by: Karen Cuter 




Bobby Bass comes off the field after making a defensive play. “We’re striving to stay agile, hostile 



and mobile,” Bass said. Photography by: Karen Cuber 




Women's Volleyball 






10/19 


Graceland 


HOME 


7:00p.m. 


10/24 


Mid Am. Naz. 


Olathe, KS 


7:00p.m. 


10/31 


William Jewell 


HOME 


7:00p.m. 


Men's Soccer 








10/21 


Benedictine 


Atchison, KS 


12:00p.m. 


10/22 


Iowa Wesleyan 


HOME 


11 :00a.m. 


10/25 


Ottawa 


HOME 


2:00p.m. 


10/28 


Culver-Stockton 


HOME 


3:00p.m. 


Women's Soccer 








10/21 


Ottawa 


HOME 


4:00p.m. 


10/28 


Culver-Stockton 


HOME 


1:00p.m. 


Football 








10/23 


Ottawa 


Ottawa, KS 


3:00p.m. 


10/30 


Baker 


Rockhurst HS 


7:30p.m. 


Women's Basketball 






10/28 


Alumni 


HOME 


2:00p.m. 


11/4 


Benedictine 


HOME 


6:00p.m. 


Men's Basketball 









10/28 Alumni HOME 4:00p.m. 

11/8 Saint Mary Leavenworth, KS 7:30p.m. 
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Backpacks 
and baby 
bags 



Ready for 
retirement? 

SUZANNE BENSON 

Staff Writer 



MIKELLE FIELDS 

Staff Writer 



Who wants to be a millionaire? That is 
the famous question. How can any stu- 
dents think about a million dollars on a 
"pizza to pizza" budget? 

Financial planning and retirement may 
be the furthest thing from most stu- 
dents’ minds. It is a reality that needs to 
be dealt with, according to James 
Stowers, Jr. in his book “Yes You Can... 
Achieve Financial Independence.” 
Stowers is the founder of American 
Century Investments. 

He points out that individuals will 
have to save and/or invest eight times 
more per month if they wait until age 
45 versus starting at age 20 to be finan- 
cially secure in retirement. "Today, you 
have more time remaining than you will 
ever have again," Stowers writes. 

David Merrill, 1985 Avila graduate, 
echoes the sentiment; "I had little or no 
concept of a financial future." Merrill 
has worked in the financial industry for 
the past eight and a half years. 

"I was never really shown. It was never 
impressed upon me how important it is 
to start investing early and often," 
Merrill said. Although Merrill took a 
number of business and economics 
courses, they were only a smattering 
glimpse of the financial world and 
lacked in any personal or practical 
application. 

"I did have some minimal financial aid 
and a few family loans, but even with 
that I was never conditioned to think 
about the long term. Long term meant 



When some Avila students leave home 
in the morning, not only do they pack 
their backpacks, but some pack a brief- 
case, baby bag, and take out the trash. A 
high percentage of Avila students are 
considered nontraditional. While they 
continue their education, they manage 
to juggle demanding jobs, spouses, and 
children. 

It certainly takes hard work and dedi- 
cation, but Avila has flexible program 
schedules to cater to these busy bees. 
One example is the Avila Advantage 
program. The program allows working 
students, age 23 and older, an opportu- 
nity to complete their bachelor’s degree 
in less time. This is possible through an 
accelerated curriculum that provides 
weekend intensive, evening, and on- 
line courses. 

“It’s hard, but usually my boss is pretty 
flexible. I often find that by the end of 
each semester I am drained and 
extremely glad school is over," Tiffany 
Wright, full-time AT&T supervisor and 
part-time Avila student, said. 

Not being on campus every day often 
makes adjusting to life at Avila more 
difficult. These students often feel as if 
they are not really a part of the Avila 
community. 

“\ doxv’v spend at Yot o£ time on campus 

outside of going to class. My only inter- 
action or involvement is during class,” 
Wright said. 

Flexibility in class schedules allows 
nontraditional students to earn a degree 
while managing an already busy life. 



getting a new car in a year, not what 
was going to happen at the end of a 
career that hadn't even started," Merrill 
said. 

Katie Boyle feels fortunate. Boyle, a 
senior slated to graduate in December 
2001, works part-time in the Financial 
Aid Office at Avila and at a local bank. 
She is able to save about half of what 
she currently earns. 

"I have to live on something after I get 
out of school. This will help me pay off 
student loans," Boyle said. 

Boyle is keenly aware, from her bank- 
ing experience, of the need to start 
early. She has been exposed to IRAs 
(Individual Retirement Accounts), 
annuities and CDs (Certificates of 
Deposit). 

Brian Tobler, who will graduate in 
December 2001, already knows what 
work may lie ahead. "My dad told me 



he would help me start saving toward 
an early retirement," Tobler said. 

Tobler already has the smart man's 
chant down pat. "Sacrifice now, reward 
later." Tobler and Boyle think they are 
in the minority. "I don't know that a lot 
of people think about that (finances). 1 
think I have a lot of influence from my 
parents. I'm lucky. Most people 1 know 
don't think about it at such a young 
age," Tobler said. 

Stowers has a plan to help Avila 
seniors prepare financially for life after 
school. In his book he writes, "Spend 
less than you earn, or make more than 
you spend, and wisely invest the differ- 
ence." 

He suggests saving at least 10 percent 
of income and giving it time to grow. 
"The best time to plant an oak was 20 
years ago. The second best time is now." 



Avila students, unfortunately, have not 
been immune to it. Liesl Montgomery, 
who drives her 1985 BMW from south 
Kansas City, said she is more conscious 
of how far she drives now. “I drive 
about 100 miles a week and the price of 
gas has definitely affected the weekly 
budget.” 

Students have been trying alternative 
ways to save gas. Some try car pooling 
to the clubs and shows or logging onto 
the Internet. One web site, 
priceline.com, allows the consumer to 
name his or her own price for gas. The 
consumer receives a special card online 
to take to area gas stations to purchase 
the gas. According to the website, once 
the selected price of gas is agreed upon 
by priceline.com and area gasoline sta- 
tions, the consumer will be able to use 
the card to receive an average savings of 
.15 cents a gallon. 

There are some ways to avoid buying 



gasoline. One option is to purchase the 
new power scooter that ranges from 
$39.99 to $99.99 at the nearest mall. 
Students can also take the Kansas City 
Metro. A monthly bus pass costs $44 
for Missouri residents. 

Kansas has the Jo Metro, which costs 
$1.75 per ride and can be purchased in 
amounts of 10 or 44 rides per month. 
There are many convenient locations to 
catch the bus, and one is right in front 
of Avila on 119th Street. There is also 
the old fashioned way to move around 
town— walking or bicycling. 

“The high price of gas has not made 
me want to give up my freedom of 
being able to drive my own car,” 
Montgomery said. Still, many students, 
like Montgomery, will dig deeper into 
their pockets and hope that $18 will be 
the most it will cost them to fill up their 
cars. 

Photography by: Andrew Marx 



Hirer up 

JENNIFER SANCHEZ 

Staff Writer 



It is Friday night and Hilary Hetz of 
Olathe gets ready to go out with her 
friends. Her first stop is the gas station. 
As Hetz pulls up to the pump, she looks 
at the price of gas, calculates how much 
gas it will take to get back home, and 
jumps back into the car to spend anoth- 
er night at home watching the “Movie 
of the Week.” 

Gasoline prices have risen all year 
from .99 cents a gallon to $1.84 in some 
parts of the city. Missouri became one of 
the hardest hit states by the fuel short- 
age resulting in nation-wide news cov- 
erage and scavenger hunts by local 
media for the cheapest gas in town. 



Avila College’s First Annual 

Psychology in Action Workshop 

Friday, October 20, 2000 
9:00 a.m.-Noon 
Avila’s Goppert Theater 
Refreshments from 8:30-9:00 a.m. 

RSVP: Maria Hunt (816)501-2447 



11212 Holmes Road, Kansas City, MO 64131 
Phone 816-942-0202 
Mon-Sat 7am-10pm 
Sun 8am-8pm 
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Future filmmaker and soccer enthusi- 
ast journeys to another continent to 
earn his degree. Takaya Saito left Japan 
to study communication at Avila. 

“1 want to make movies,” he said 
proudly. Saito plans to take the tech- 
niques in media production he learns 
at Avila back to Japan. 

His study abroad program introduced 
him to Avila. Avila offers the small 
campus and friendly environment 
Saito longed for. He also gained the 
opportunity to study communication 
and play soccer. 

Saito is waiting in anticipation for his 
. first media production class. As a 
freshman, he has not yet had the 
opportunity to enroll in the produc- 
ttofi classes. 

bui.'After Studying English for seven 
r jyears;’Salto feels comfortable at Avila. 
iHuweveq.he .is a. little timid in classes 
s because his English is still imperfect. 

“When 1 was in Japan, soccer was my 
life,” Saito said. He has been playing 
the sport since he was seven years old. 
Soccer continues to play a major role 
in his life in the United States as well. 
Saito joined Avila’s winning soccer 
teamdfi thd midfield position. 

Initially, Saito decided to play soccer 
rftklAYfe:to J .!lieet 1 .pepp]5. JJe jsjiappy 
-Fiillb ty/S decision because his team- 
mates have become his friends. 

Saito noticed a slight difference 
between the way Japanese and U.S. 
soccer is played. In Japan, he said soc- 
cer focused more on teamwork. The 
players worked more as a team to 



achieve the one goal of winning. He 
said soccer in the United States focus- 
es more on individuality. The players 
strive to win as a team while also 
seeking achievement of their own 
personal goals. 

For Saito, good luck can be found in 
the color orange. His soccer jersey in 
Japan was orange and his team won 
third place in the state championship 
wearing the orange jerseys. Saito may 
be seen on campus proudly wearing 
orange, which has become his favorite 
color. 

Saito sometimes misses Japan when 
he thinks of his family and friends. He 
keeps in touch with them through e- 
mail and telephone calls. Saito plans 
to visit his hometown over Christmas 
break. 

Takaya Saito hopes to fulfill his 
dream of becoming a filmmaker with 
his studies at Avila. When he earns his 
degree, he will journey back home to 
Japan to make movies. 
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TICKET 



SOLUTIONS 



LOOKING TO PICK UP SOME EXTRA 



EARN UP TO $100 IN 3-4 HRS 

INTERNET ACCESS REQUIRED 



$100 



BUY TICKETS ON 
SATURDAY MORNINGS 

WORK WHEN YOU CAN 
DON'T WHEN YOU CAN'T , 



$100 



Call Mark at: 



913 - 384-4751 

Email: mar kC«^ticke tsolutions.com 



All I needed to know I learned in: 

College Sktlls 

Professional and Peer Tutoring in all levels 

Math • Writing • ESL • Chemistry • And More! 
Sign up in the Student Resource Center, BIciSco Hall 



IIDAD IN Academic Outreach Center 

Evenings, 5th Floor, Ridgway Hall 
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All Learners Welcome! 
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Spring Break 2001 1 
Cancun and Bahamas 

EAT, DRINK, TRAVEL FOR FREE 
WANTED: CAMPUS REPS! 

For trip information and rates 
Call USA Spring Break toll free (877) 460-6077 
25 Continuous Years of Student Travel 

www.usaspringbreak.com 









is a big decision that involves your fam- 
ily too. They need to understand why 
you made that decision. 

There are people who desperately need 
an organ transplant. When accidents 
occur, organs can be vital to saving a 



Andrew Marx 



Dear Editor, 

My name is Melissa Vasko. I am a 
junior in the nursing program* and 1 am 
also a pitcher on the softball team. I am 
wondering, with all the athletes at 
Avila, why is it that our programs seem 
to be lacking and are somewhat biased? 

I do not think that it is fair to the soc- 
cer, baseball, or softball teams to have 
to share their outfields and playing 
field. Soccer needs to have their own 
field to use at their leisure. Another 
problem is that the fields do not have 
any lights. So much for night games! 

It is also not fair to the basketball 
teams to have to play their games on a 
below average floor due to the baseball 
team tracking mud and dirt onto it. 
There is also damage done when base- 
balls make contact with the floor. A sep- 
arate facility would be ideal. 

The volleyball team also feels like they 
are being put on a back burner. Some 
feel that there was a lack of effort in 
finding a new coach and getting new 
uniforms after theirs were stolen last 
year. 

With the addition of our new football 
program came some new weight lifting 
equipment. This was greatly needed, 
but it is sad that it took getting a foot- 
ball team in order for us to get the 
equipment. If we plan on strengthening 
our athletes and our programs, we need 



What is your opinion of the 
Kansas City Star football cdrtpori? 



“The reasons others were unwilling 
to donate included concerns that their 
body parts would go to undeserving 
individuals. 



ight be given away based 
on the recipient’s wealth and fame, or if 
a medical emergency arose, they might 
be allowed to die so their organs could 
be donated 



Decide to donate 

MELISSA BASHAM 

Opinions Editor 



Sara Peters 
Psychology 



the website 
http://onhealth.webmd.com states. 

According to http://www.organ- 
donor.gov, every effort is made to save a 
person’s life before donation is consid- 
ered. There are people who feel organ 
donation is great, but they would not 
donate themselves. 

“I think it’s heroic to share life with 
someone else, but it’s not for me,” 
Natasha Harris, freshman, said. 

I have come across a lot of people who 
think organ donation is great, but they 
do not become organ donors. I do not 
quite understand why. You will not 
need your organs anymore. 

There are long waiting lists of people 
needing organs. By donating yours, 
they might live a longer, healthier, and 
happier life. 



‘Each day about 60 people 



receive an 
organ transplant, but another 16 people 
on the waiting list die because not 
enough organs are available,” states the 
website, http://www.organdonor.gov. 
Organs that can be donated include the 
heart, kidneys, pancreas, lungs’, liver, 
and intestines. ., 

Many people feel that donation will 
help save lives. “If anything happens to 
me, I want to be able to help people," 
Chad Cronhardt, sophomore, said. 

There are two ways to be an organ 
donor. You can indicate your decision 
on your driver’s license, or you can get 
a separate donor card. 

It is very important that your family 
knows about your decision to donate. It 



Honestly I laughed. 



It is one person's , 
opinion and I think you just need to 
roll with the punches. There is always 
opposition when you try something 
new. At least it drew some attention to 
Avila, which is good. .. 



Jason Gatewood 
Pre-Med./Biology 



1 think whoever this is (cartoonist) 
probably is an idiot and has no real 
knowledge of what Avila is trying to 
accomplish. But, all in all it's pretty 



Curse of credit 

NIKKI BREVIG 

Staff Writer 



not see them yet; that is post-gradua- 
tion and you are just trying to make it 
through your next exam. They see 
them, and that is why they have wel- 
comed you so openly to the world of 
credit. They know the money will come 
in, eventually. 

They also know something else. Once 
you have used your card, they have you. 
They have signed you to a contract that 
could last more than 20 years, when 
you add on finance charges and interest 
rates. They know a bigger secret that 
you will keep using your precious cred- 
it card well into the future. When you 
do that, you become a lifetime member, 
owing your future salary to the 
almighty credit card people. 

As an example, a student received her 
first credit card her freshman year. It 
was a Visa; she used that card to go to a 
few clothing stores to get some more 
credit cards. She charged everything on 
them since her part-time job did not 
offer her the cash to live it up. One card 
was charged to the limit, then another 
and you know the rest. She ended up 
with eight credit cards and a mountain 
of debt. She figured up her total credit 
card debt and it was close to $10,000. 
She married someone with a similar 
love for credit. They combined their 
debt and added it up. If they tore up the 
cards today it would still take them 23 
years to pay them all back. Imagine 
what other things they could buy with 
the money they were spending on their 
credit. 

Be careful, be very careful. It is so won- 
derful to be loved, especially by some- 
one who can give you such wonderful 
things, but no one likes to have to owe 
their friends, especially for the next 20 
years. 



Dr. Frank 
Yeatman 
Professor of 
Psychology 



“Congratulations you’ve been pre- 
approved.” These are the words of 
acceptance every college student loves 
to hear. You are special, and your 
reward is a brand new credit card. It 
arrives in the mail, perfect and shiny. 
Just sign your name to the back and 
everything you ever had to have is sud- 
denly at your fingertips. 

Now you can get that stereo system for 
your dorm room or some furniture for 
your apartment. After all the wooden 
crate look went out years ago. The best 
part, it will only cost $15 a month. 

Wait, there is another company that 
thinks you are special and they send 
you their card. You now have a Visa and 
a MasterCard, so why not a card from 
Discover, too? Your favorite clothing 
store even has credit cards. Now you 
can be stylish and the minimum pay- 
ment is still only $20 a month. 

They make it too easy and now the 
cycle is sucking you in. 

Oh, wait we have a catch. There is 
always a catch. You have a wallet full of 
credit cards, of course it is a nice wallet 
because you could charge it, but there is 
a huge amount of debt adding up under 
your name. 

You are a student and if you are work- 
ing a part-time job, you are lucky. Still 
there is a little term called “debt-to- 
income ratio.” If you are careless this 
one will blind-side you. It is when you 
have more debt than you have money 
coming in, and if it gets to be too high 
the creditors are not as friendly as they 
used to be with you. 

Credit card people gave you those 
cards, because you, my friends, have 
dollar signs after your name. You can- 



Publicity is publicity. It produced five 
letters to the editor. However, he (Lee 
Judge) neglected to mention the 



new 

psychology program in palm reading. 



Tracy Weber 
Nursing 



Chris Camacho 

Computer 

Science 



I think it is funny in a way, but really it 
is taking away from the athletes and 
the program they're involved in. I 
think it is great that Avila has decided 
to have a football team, and people 
should support them instead of trying 
to hurt their confidence. ■ ' ' 



attention to these untortunate circum- 
stances. Avila is a great school with a lot 
to offer. The athletic teams are con- 
stantly improving and showing their 
Avila pride. I would like to get the stu- 
dents to try to improve the situation in 
the athletic department. 

Sincerely, Melissa Vasko 







